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TOO MUCH SUCCESS. 

BY EDWARD S. MABTIN. 



The fortunate people — the truly fortunate — are not so much 
those who succeed in life as those who succeed in living. There 
are some who do both; many who do neither, and some who do 
either one, but not the other. Success in life, so called, can be 
overdone, but hardly success in living. It seems possible to suc- 
ceed too much in various lines of attainment legitimate and 
sincerely profitable in themselves, but success in living involves 
getting the most out of life, not in a day or a year or a decade, 
but in a lifetime. That involves living wisely, and you can't 
live too wisely. If you could, and did, it would be unwisdom, 
and that would be a contradiction in terms. 

Of course, succeeding too much is not, and is not likely to be, 
a common mistake. Comparatively few people ever get a chance 
to fall into it. The great majority of adventurers don't succeed 
enough. To succeed notably calls for qualities that are rare; 
very valuable qualities, most of them. Yet there are familiar 
cases of success so commonly held to have been overdone that 
consideration of them will at least be helpful to discussion. The 
basis of the prevailing jealousy of trusts and' corporations is the 
feeling that some of them have succeeded too much. Those that 
have failed — a great number — have not excited jealousy. They 
have merely brought sorrow to their stockholders. 

In particular, there is one great and conspicuous corporation 
that set out years ago to succeed in business, and managed its 
concerns with such energy and sagacity as to make its methods 
a model for its rivals and neighbors, and its name the very syno- 
nym for success in trade. The man who managed it showed a 
genius for business. The associates whom he chose were almost 
without exception able, self -controlled, decent-living men; astute 
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adventurers and tireless workers. The leader was indomitable 
and insatiate. No degree of success in the field he had chosen 
satisfied him so long as any further degree was imaginably pos- 
sible. No measure of commercial success that had ever before 
been set served as the limit to his aspirations. He aimed to get 
all there was in the business without concern whether there would 
be anything left in it for anybody else, or for what anybody 
before him had been satisfied to get out of any business. An 
ambitious person, certainly. His methods need not here be dis- 
cussed, — whether they were lawful according to the laws of their 
time, whether they were moral according to the business stand- 
ards of their day, whether they were unwarrantably ruthless. 
There was no question of their effectiveness, for by them he suc- 
ceeded in his aims to a degree unmatched in familiar history. 
He enriched himself preposterously, enriched also every one who 
cast his lot in with him and left it there, and made the corpora- 
tion of which his spirit was the soul the most remarkable! — per- 
haps the greatest — business concern in the world. 

Get away now from the personality of this man of commercial 
genius and consider merely his corporation. Did it succeed too 
much? There are, no doubt, gospel and philosophical reasons for 
saying that it did, but pass them by as inapplicable to a corpo- 
ration. There is no certain indication of over-success in the mere 
possession by its shareholders of embarrassing riches. There 
may be such a thing as too much money, and some of them may 
suffer from it, but all that is hopelessly debatable. The corpora- 
tion money may not be worth to some of its possessors all that 
it has cost; less at less cost might, and probably would, have left 
some of them in a better case to pursue happiness, but that, too, 
is too large and vague a field to wander in. It seems more to 
the point to suggest that when the corporation succeeded so much 
as to disturb the balance of things, and imperil the stability of 
that attitude of the public mind on which its own permanent 
prosperity as a corporation depended, it crossed the safety line. 
This happened when it had succeeded so profusely, and left so 
many crushed and yelling competitors squirming in its wake, as 
to force it upon the attention of the more thoughtful of the half- 
admiring, half-deprecating spectators that like success procured 
by like methods by a few score of other corporations in other lines 
of business would leave the population of the United States in 
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bondage to monopolies. Then the spectators began to suspect 
that it had succeeded to a degree that threatened the commercial, 
and indirectly the political, liberties of the people, and in that 
suspicion there were the seeds of discomfort for that corporation. 
It seems then a purely secular and material opinion that when 
its success had made (or seemed to make) compulsory its own 
restriction, the prohibition for the future of some of the methods 
it had grown by, and the curbing of its imitators, it had gone 
somewhat too far. It had achieved a prodigious, a monstrous, 
success in life, but, even for a corporation, a dangerously im- 
perfect success in living. 

Take another ease. 

It is admitted that a lively interest in athletics is very good 
for the young men in the colleges, and that it is important 
that it should be as widely diffused among them as possible. 
Tt is good for them to play together; good for them physic- 
ally, socially and morally, and the good of it is recognized 
in all the more favorably situated colleges by ample, and often 
costly, provision of boat-houses, and broad fields for football, 
baseball and all the other out-door sports. Almost every college 
president would be glad to have every one of his young men 
devote a part of every working day to some lively out-of-door 
sport. The open-air exercise is good for them, and the demo- 
cratic influences of games and physical contests is excellent. And 
as competition is the life of trade, so from the first it has been 
recognized as the life of college sport; so that the contests between 
the colleges that began in this country — more than half a cen- 
tury ago — with a boat-race between Yale and Harvard, came 
about naturally, and have extended to practically all the colleges, 
and to nearly all the sports in which undergraduates engage. 
But the colleges have rapidly increased in numbers, and have 
kept growing bigger and bigger, and the contests between them 
have multiplied and every year gained in importance, and inter- 
ested more and more spectators, until conservative observers now 
complain that these competitions have lost their original and 
true function of encouraging undergraduates to take wholesome 
exercise and have wholesome fun, and tend rather to confine the 
active participation in athletics to a comparatively small body of 
undergraduate specialists who excel in them, and who are con- 
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strained to devote to them a good deal more time and energy 
than they can spare. This seems to be particularly true of foot- 
ball, which, though a valuable field sport in a great number of 
schools, public and private, all over the country, seems in the 
colleges to have become chiefly valuable as a means of advertise- 
ment 

Let us try to see what has happened to intercollegiate athletics 
to make such allegations as this seem reasonable. 

There is a maxim to the effect that a thing that is worth doing 
at all is worth doing as well as you can. It is as handsome and 
engaging a maxim as there is in the book, and has the complexion 
of self-evident truth all oveT it. Nevertheless, it isn't so. There 
is a large abundance of things worth doing and necessary to do, 
and for each individual there are only a select few thing s that 
are worth doing as well as he can. The rest are only worth doing 
as well as he can afford to do them,— as well as he can do them in 
the time, and with the strength, that more important concerns 
permit him to spare to them. The trouble with intercollegiate 
athletics, and especially with football, about which there is the 
most complaint, has been this mistaken over-urgency of nearlj 
all the colleges to do them as well as they possibly could, regard- 
less of the claims of matters more important. 

Take, for example, a college of notable distinction in sports, 
which has not been content to be in intercollegiate athletics 
merely for her health and incidental glory, but has thought it 
very important to be pre-eminent, and to that end has put her 
mind to excellent purpose in the work of organizing victory. 
Feeling that whatever she did was worth doing as well as she 
could, she has done her very best in athletics, and with mag- 
nificent results so far as winning goes. Not much sound com- 
plaint can be made about her methods — which are admirably 
effective — except perhaps this general one — if even this is sound 
— that she has, perhaps, been willing to pay more for success in 
athletics than it was worth, and has constrained the colleges that 
competed with her to pay, if they could, the same price that 
she did, under penalty of being beaten nine-tenths of the time. 

I don't know that any of her competitors except one has ever 

shown any special reluctance to pay anything possible for athletic 

success, but one of them in a half-hearted way has hung back with 

some obstinacy from paying the price of victory. This one has not 
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wanted professional coaches, nor unduly protracted periods of 
preparation. She has wanted to take sport a little easier, spread 
it out a little thinner and wider, keep it on a lower level of exe- 
cution more compatible with other interests, and try to get more 
fun out of it and more out-door exercise for more people. She 
has tried to get her chief competitor to see sport in the light that 
she did, and play with her on easier terms, but has not been able 
to get her preferences in these particulars respected. For the 
rival has gone straight on, getting better and better instruction 
for her oarsmen and football players, hiring such coaches or 
trainers as she needed to hire and drafting those worth drafting, 
and making the avocation of the university athlete more and more 
important and exacting and less and less reconcilable to the due 
development of his vocation as a student and the rounding out 
of his human nature. Of course in all the colleges the athletic 
avocation tends, among the leading athletes, to overtop and over- 
shadow their vocation as students. No one college is to blame 
for that, but every college is to blame, in proportion as its influ- 
ence in athletic matters has been potent and far-reaching, which 
has steadily made it harder to keep intercollegiate sport in its 
proper place. It sounds like flubdub to say that if this or that 
college, in her athletic methods, had been somewhat more slack, 
it would have been better for her and for all the colleges that 
compete with her. Maybe it is flubdub. Yet something like 
that must be the complaint if there is to be a complaint. The 
victories of the leaders in the current intercollegiate contests are 
won by the brains of graduates and hired men, and by the same 
means must be won any victories that are won by colleges that 
compete with them. Unaided, or slightly aided, undergraduates 
cannot win in the greater intercollegiate competitions of the 
present day. A football team, or a crew that is to compete on 
equal terms with the leading teams and crews, must have the 
longest and most exacting training compatible with the necessary 
minimum of college work and the uncontrollable idiosyncrasies 
of the North American climate, and must be directed in it by 
masters of such work, who give to it all the time that can be 
advantageously employed in it, let their other duties be what 
they may. If intercollegiate contests on these terms cost too 
much ; if the strain of them is unwholesomely great on everybody 
concerned in them; if the damage they do to scholarship and the 
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mental and social side of education is not offset by the good tliey 
do to the moral and physical side of it; if, finally, they exact 
too great a sacrifice of time and energy from the students who 
take the leading part in them and who in some cases are virtu- 
ally compelled to take it, then we may perhaps be warranted in 
feeling that intercollegiate athletics is suffering from some re- 
dundancy of success. 

Take another case. 

If a politician cannot achieve popularity he might as well go 
out of business. His power, for good or bad, depends upon his 
ability to win the liking and the confidence of the voters. If the 
voters don't know him, don't like him, and don't prefer him to 
somebody else, he cannot, in this country, go far on the road to- 
wards political preferment. If he aspires to high place, extended 
power, and great opportunities for public service or the gratifi- 
cation of his desires, he must make himself known to multitudes 
of people, and make them like him. That is the rule for all poli- 
ticians, good or bad; for Lincoln or for Tweed; for Eoosevelt or 
for Euef . They are all aspirants for public favor, and they 
cannot do much unless they get it. 

No American in recent times, if ever, has won the public 
favor to the extent that an eminent contemporary statesman had 
won it two years ago. No American in office was ever so popular 
as he was then. How did he do it? Undoubtedly he made a 
business of it, but it was a business for which he was remark- 
ably qualified, and to which he applied himself with astonishing 
energy. His greatest single qualification for the job of making 
people like him was his great ability to like them. He is a very 
warm-hearted man, with the instinct to please, an enthusiasm 
for generous and noble ideals, and an extremely active, inter- 
esting mind with which to work upon the minds of others. His 
sympathies are very ready, and he has an unquestionable zeal 
to do the public the greatest service he can and put to rights 
everything that needs it. His method of practising the popular 
arts was, chiefly, to let himself out and behave according to his 
natural impulses. There was plenty of press-agent and bill-board 
work about his remarkable military career, but it was voluntary 
work, contributed gratis by the newspaper correspondents and 
bill-stickers, rejoicing to push along a good thing. Of course, 
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in certain particulars the luck went marvellously his way, but 
when Fortune's favors dropped in his arms, he never fumbled 
them, but dealt with them according to the impulses of his heart 
and the admonitions of his wits. The result was the accumula- 
tion of an all but boundless popularity, based very largely on 
sound reasons, and remarkably solid and durable, considering the 
rapidity of its growth. The trouble with it has been, not that 
it was too great to last, for it has lasted surprisingly, but that 
the enormous influence that it brought him, joined to the au- 
thority of office, gave him more power than he could handle 
wisely, and deprived him of checks that should have limited its 
use. Public opinion can restrain any officer of government, but 
it has been until recently of very little use as a brake to this one 
because he has controlled it, his popularity being so overwhelm- 
ing as to make even reasonable opposition and reasonable criti- 
cism disastrously unsafe for members of his own party, and 
futile in any one else. 

Besides that, popularity is a thing with a vast appetite that 
demands constant feeding. It is an instinct with most of us 
human creatures to hold what we have got, and try to add to it. 
We like to keep on rolling our snowballs, and we look to see 
where there is the most snow. There is a popular and disgusting 
maxim — disgusting because there is so much truth in it — that 
there is no such thing in affairs as standing still, and that when 
we cease to gain we begin to lose. It is that, in great measure, 
that keeps a great money-maker continually on the reach after 
more gains long after he has got enough; that that makes a col- 
lege that has established the habit of winning in athletics look 
upon defeat as an unbearable calamity; that that makes a states- 
man contrive policies and press measures to hold his following. 
A general is bound to feed his army till he finishes the campaign. 
This statesman we have in mind, to fulfil his aims, had to feed 
his popularity, and fed it finally so many burning words and 
urgent purposes and autocratic actions that a very respectable and 
conservative element in the population came to be afraid of him, 
and to be solicitous that when his strenuous hands let go of the 
Eepublican sceptre it should pass to some milder man without so 
much reputation to maintain. It seems arguable, therefore, that 
he succeeded more than was profitable in the work of gaining 
popularity, since he got so much that it strained his resources 
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to feed it, and made thoughtful and friendly observers fear the 
consequences of its continuing to be fed. And it blinded him a 
little, too, making him feel that he must be right in almost every- 
thing he did, because the people were with him in such over- 
whelming majority. But they were with him, not because every- 
thing he did was wise, but because they believed in him and 
trusted in his character. For the people are pretty sound judges 
of character, but in their estimate of the wisdom of measures and 
the expediency of means they are a very untrustworthy guide. 

Happily for him, and for his fame, and for the country, he 
had the remarkable sagacity to put an absolute limit, by a timely 
declaration, to his servitude to his own popularity. His notice 
given, in good season and in convincing form, of his purpose not' 
to be again a candidate for the office he holds, was notice of a 
clear and final determination not to sacrifice the gains and the 
hopes of a remarkable success in living to any glamour of a 
possibly unprecedented success in life. 

Too much success is that which is gained by the sacrifice of 
something worth more than itself. The great objection to it, 
outside of its own undesirableness, is that it disturbs the bal- 
ance of things. It is unstable, impermanent, the exploit of im- 
perfectly civilized people, carrying in itself the seeds of its own 
dissolution. If we are wise we shall not wish to tie up to it, 
nor to see our children allied with its exponents. Examples of 
it abound in history and in contemporary life. The Slave Power 
succeeded too much ; the Tariff has succeeded too much ; the San 
Francisco Labor Unions have lately done the same. Instances 
are very common of men who succeed too much in business or 
in speculation, lose their sagacity of judgment and come to crash- 
ing discomfiture. For all considerable success is a trial of char- 
acter, and has its danger-point where the job begins to want to 
own the man. 

The great, effectual remedy for dangers of that sort is the 
practice of the golden rule, and the resolute shifting of one's 
labors from self-aggrandizement and selfish accumulation, to the 
service of society. The men who have it in them to succeed too 
much are the ones whose labors it is most important to divert 
betimes from private concerns to the huge task of keeping order 
and prosperity in the world. 
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Is it a propensity that is peculiarly American, I wonder — this 
propensity to succeed too much? The examples of it that have 
been submitted above are typical American examples. Is it some- 
thing in the air we breathe here that partially disqualifies some 
of our natural winners from knowing when they have won 
enough? Is it that our society is so restless and so rapacious 
that profitable living in it is too hard to achieve, and we are con- 
strained to find such a substitute as we can for it in the head- 
long pursuit of success in life? Do our wheels turn too fast 
and wear us out with half futile revolutions? Sometimes it 
seems so. Certainly it seems true, — true for individuals and still 
more conspicuously and incontestably true for a people, — that 
success in life is mainly valuable as it leads to, or makes pos- 
sible, success in living. 

Edward S. Martin. 



